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EDITORIALS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Annual Meeting will be held at Birmingham, on Wed- 
nesday, June 13th. 


11.10 a.m.—London party arrive by the 9.10 a.m. from Euston, 
and proceed to the Central Libraries, Ratcliff Place (5 
minutes’ walk from both the L.M.S. and G.W.R. Stations). 


11.30 a.m.—Visit the Reference Library, and other Depart- 
ments of the Central Public Libraries. Books from the 
stock of the Reference Department will be exhibited. 
Visit the Birmingham Municipal Art Gallery. This 
Gallery is reputed to be one of the finest outside London, 
and is noted for its particularly rich collection of works 
by pre-Raphaelite artists. 


12.45 p.m.—Lunch at Lewis’s Restaurant, Corporation Street. 


2.0 pm.—Annual Meeting and Presidential Address. The 
meeting will be held in the Council Chamber at the Council 
House, Victoria Square, by kind permission of the Lord 
Mayor. 


3.15 p.m.—Excursion by tramcar to the Lickey Hills. The 
tramcars will start from Navigation Street, 3 minutes’ 
walk from the Council House. The Lickey Hills are on 
the fringe of Birmingham and constitute its largest open 
space (about 400 acres). From the Hills magnificent 
views of Worcestershire and the Severn Valley are ob- 
tainable. 
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4.30 p.m.—Tea at the Old Rose and Crown Inn, Rednal. After 
tea a short ramble for about 2 hours will be arranged for 

the energetic members of the Party; for the others a 

room will be reserved fcr lounging. 

7.10 p.m.—Return by tramcar from the Lickey Hills to Birm- 

ingham (arrive about 8.0 p.m.). 

8.25 p.m.—Train leaves for London. (The trams will set the 
party down outside New Street Station). 

Members who arrive in Birmingham before 11.30 a.m. 
should proceed to the Reference Library, Ratcliff Place, 
which will be regarded as the Headquarters for the day. For 
members wishing to travel by trains leaving Birmingham 
before 8 p.m., a good service of trams will be available from 
the Lickey Hills to the City. 

Visiting members will be the guests of the Midland 
Division at Lunch and Tea. 


The Mansfield Public Library is to be re-organised on 
modern lines, and those who are thinking of making applica- 
tion for the recently advertised post may be glad to learn that 
a Sub-Committee of the Council has been considering for some 
months the position of the library compared with others servy- 
ing a similar population. Here is direct evidence of the great 
value of the Government Report, for the Sub-Committee were 
able to see in an instant that Mansfield, as far as its library 
service is concerned, has been sadly neglected for some time. 
The volumes in stock per 100 of the population is now only 
19.4 as compared with an average of 50.8; the borrowers only 
6.5 per 100, compared with 11.8; the average expenditure per 
head only 5d., compared with 10d. The proposals are to ap- 
point a librarian and curator ata salary of £300 to £350 (accord- 
ing to qualifications and experience) rising by annual incre- 
ments of £10 to £400; to increase the book grant; and to 
approach the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust for a grant. 
Councillor Abbott moved an amendment, suggesting that 
£400 was too high a salary to offer. His amendment was lost, 
Councillor Hopkin stating that they could not expect to get a 
qualified man for less than the moderate amount suggested. 
It is to be sincerely hoped that the candidates selected for in- 
terview will all insist on the highest commencing rate, i.e., £350 
per annum. 


Miss Dorothy Stapleton, an assistant librarian at the 
Garston Branch Library of Liverpool, has written a school 
story entitled “ Donovan of Ford’s,” which Messrs. W. & R. 
Chambers are to issue in the autumn. 
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Wigan Public Library has been recently celebrating its 
jubilee. A unique exhibition of early mining literature was 
opened by the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, the Chairman 
of the Libraries Committee. An appropriate address was 
given by Mr. Stanley Jast, the Chief Librarian of Manchester, 
in which he complimented the town on its noble reference 
library. The Earl of Crawford stated that they had been 
allowed to develop their library consistently and logically, and 
they were justly proud of it. The occasion attracted attention 
in many newspapers, and was altogether, like the library itself, 
a notable affair. 

Cardiff City also has been attracting attention. ‘The 
Gabalfa Branch, costing about £12,000, has recently been 
opened. Mr. L. Stanley Jast here, too, gave a pleasing address, 
in which he justly praised that fine, civic spirit at work in 
Cardiff which has produced the famous series of buildings in 
Cathays Park. Mr. Jast is now obviously the doyen of Eng- 
lish Municipal Librarians. 


A Conference of importance is being held at Aberystwyth 
on May 31st and June Ist. It is convened for the purpose of 
considering the present provision of libraries in Wales and 
Monmouthshire, and of laying down some principles for de- 
velopment and co-operation. The following gentlemen will 
take an active part in the proceedings : Lt.-Col. J. M. Mitchell, 
0.B.E., M.C., M.A., Lt.-Col. Luxmore Newcombe, F.L.A., Mr. 
Thomas Davies, B.Sc., County Librarian, Pembrokeshire, and 
Mr. D. T. Jones, M.A., Director of Education, Pembrokeshire. 


The L.A. Examinations are now over once more. The 
examination papers we have seen were models of what such 
noxious things should be; i.e., to answer the questions satis- 
factorily the candidates must have not only worked hard at 
their text books, but they must have kept their eyes on every 
important development of modern library practice and have 
had first hand acquaintance with library problems. It was 
strange to see cataloguing Test Papers without French and 
Latin books included, but we have no doubt that the decision 
not to insist on a slight knowledge of those languages was 
wise. At the same time we must not forget that we are “a 
learned profession! ” 

Students are directed to that portion of the annual report 
which deals with the “Classes for Assistants Revision Course.” 
The last date for making application is August 23rd. 

The Next Meeting of the Council will be held on Wednes- 
day, June 27th, at the National Library for the Blind. 
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Agenda for the Annual Business Meeting at Birmingham: 
Confirm minutes of last Annual Meeting. 
Adoption of Annual Report. 
Adoption of Balance Sheet. 
Declaration of Poll. 
Election of new Officers and Council. 
Presidential Address. 
Other Business (if any). 


CENSORSHIP. 
By STANLEY SNAITH. 
(Chief Assistant, Islington Public Libraries). 
If only the good could be clever, 
And if only the clever were good ! 
But the good are so hard on the clever, 
And the clever so rude to the good. 
—(From the autograph book of every Daisy Ashford). 


Censorship, like religion and other questionable topics, 
can be approached from three standpoints. Firstly, we have 
the standpoint of the believer, the man who demands protec- 
tion from subversive books for himself and his daughters— 
or, more unusually, for his neighbour’s daughters. Secondly, 
we have that of the non-believer, or atheist, who looks upon 
censorship somewhat as a Chicago bar-tender looks upon pro- 
hibition. The third attitude is that of the agnostic, the equivo- 
cator, the sitter upon the fence. Now I have no daughters, 
and for the chastity of my neighbour’s daughters I disclaim 
responsibility. Moreover, fences I find rather uncomfortable 
things to sit on. So I will warn you in advance that I have 
elected to discuss censorship quite simply for the purpose of 
a hearty flagellation. I have done so because, while having 
no deep faith in political creeds, I am sufficient of a fanatic to 
believe in freedom, in that natural scope which is imperative 
to every man if he is to grow. I have reached the conclusion 
that no ultimate good can come of a censorship, or any other 
agency by which that natural scope is curtailed. I lay this 
down as a first principle of my argument: the fact that a 
book repels me is no reason why you should be deprived of it; 
conversely, if J want a book I am justified in regarding your 
disapprobation, however reasonable in your own eyes, as irrel- 
evant. The right to force a particular book upon someone 
else, is a right to which few of us would lay claim. Far less 
would we be justified in impugning one another’s liberty ot 
choice. 
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The problem I wish to lay before you to-night is: Is 
Censorship upon literature or other arts justifiable on grounds 
either ethical or aesthetic? Let us first define our terms. 
Censorship is ostensibly the protection of the nation against 
any book, picture, play or other work which the official in 
question happens to regard as injurious to the national char- 
acter. If this were solely and strictly the function of the 
censor no one would dream of objecting to the office. But 
unfortunately the position of the censor has many other impli- 
cations. It is his aim to protect—or to help protect—not only 
ithe morality of the nation, but also its government, its political 
and social system, the whole fabric of principles and habits 
which by the accretion of ages have made life what it is. 
Three parts of the work of the censor have no concern with 
actual morality at all, but are really, as I shall presently show, 
political and social. It is an accepted fact that to come within 
the range of censorship, an author need not deal with porno- 
graphy or innuendo. He may write from an attitude of mind 
unimpeachably strict, and yet find his books prohibited. To 
crusade against immorality is, if we accept the judgment of 
the censor, as prejudicial to the national welfare as to preach 
salacity itself. This is no doubt amazing. I never cease to 
find it amazing. But it is nevertheless true. Mr. Granville 
Barker’s play, “ Waste,” was banned. Its morality is as whole- 
hearted and stringent in tone as the morality of a street- 
corner evangelist. Mr. Bernard Shaw’s “-The Shewing-up of 
Blanco Posnet” was banned. It is a tirade—almost Victor- 
ianly virtuous—against intemperance, lust and theft. The 
works of Mr. Havelock Ellis are banned. Mr. Havelock Ellis 
has devoted his life to the cause of sanity and enlightenment. 
“Ulysses” was banned as gross. What is “ Ulysses” but a 
devastating analysis and exposure of grossness? If a further 
example is desired, I need only instance an American book 
entitled “ How to keep chaste,” which was suppressed because 
the word chaste was considered suggestive. 

Now when the implications of this truth—of the equal 
perviousness to censorship of the virtuous and unvirtuous 
artist—are realised fully, the purpose of censorship begins to 
assume a sinister appearance. The censor, we are forced to 
realise, not only denies us of bad books and bad plays, but also 
of good books and good plays. We are perhaps being shielded 
less against unclean things than against those which would 
help us to live cleanly. A moment’s reflection will convince 
us that there is some truth in this. With a very few excep- 
tions, perhaps with no exceptions, no great or good books are 
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harmful. Nearly all pernicious literature is the work of illit- 
erates; and is obscurely published and distributed. This kind 
of book goes uncensored by its very obscurity, and we need 
no warning against it. But a work of art sooner or later at- 
tracts attention, and inevitably swims into the censor’s ken, 
The censor is shrewd enough to appreciate the fact that a 
prominent book will have a greater effect for good or ill than 
an obscure one. Thus there are scores of books on the market 
which according to contemporary evaluation are impure. But 
the serious artist such as Mr. Shane Leslie, Mr. Granville 
Barker and Mr. D. H. Lawrence, is obliged to conform to 
strict standards or find his books forbidden, and—what is 
equally important—his income seriously depleted. It is a 
significant fact that the books which make original sin 
romantic, dispensing it to the reader well sugared and well 
spiced, are very seldom questioned. It is the frank enquiry 
into the effects of original sin that are called to account. The 
most gluttonous of schoolboys could not conceivably be led into 
vice by “ Ulysses,” ‘“‘ Warning Shadows ” or “ Ghosts.” Rather 
these have the piercing matter-of-factness of a venereal dis- 
ease poster. 

I have suggested that censorship works for social and 
political, as well as ethical ends. Only a brief consideration is 
necessary to bring this home. Morality, it must be remem- 
bered, is a temporary system or rule of conduct governed by 
traditional taboos. The law is nothing more than a codifica- 
tion of this rule; and laws, as Montaigne said, “ Maintain 
their credit not because they are just, but because they are 
laws.” Nearly all immorality is immoral by virtue of breaking 
this rule and disorganising a traditional condition of mind. 
If I stop in the Strand to take off my collar, and then proceed 
to more intimate raiment, I may expect to pass the night in 
a cell. Obviously there is nothing offensive in the act of un- 
dressing per se. But any magistrate would contend, and con- 
tend reasonably, that the action performed in public is an 
affront to the susceptibilities of others, and therefore to be 
punished. Again, I have a perfect right to recite Catullus in 
the privacy of my own home. But if I go out and do so 
through a megaphone on Waterloo station, I shall obviously 
be acting in what must temporarily be looked upon as an 
offensive fashion. 


Censorship then, is among other things, an office for the 
protection of that most sacred of institutions, Things-as-they- 
are. Like morality itself, it is a convenience, its pronounce- 
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ments have no eventual force. In literature itself the censor 
has never shown the faintest interest. That a work is beau- 
tifully and courageously written matters nothing to him. 
Books, for him, have no shades and grades, no abstract and 
independent identity. He discerns only two types of book— 
the noxious and the innocuous. Within his all-embracing eye, 
Mr. George Moore and Miss Victoria Cross are one. Mr. 
James Joyce, he would claim, is as much a menace to the 
accepted canons of life as Lenin. Suggest to him that the 
novels of William Le Queux are ephemera whose popularity 
is a public disgrace, and he will raise his eyebrows. Suggest 
to him that in “Ulysses” England has produced a work of 
titanic importance, doing her undying honour, and he will 
smile at you. (So will I). Mr. Joyce happens to be an artist, 
and censorship has no more regard for artists than for dog 
kennels. He has treated the forbidden topics. He has used 
the forbidden words. He has disturbed and scattered the 
current codes like a man stamping in a puddle. He is, in 
short, a very naughty boy indeed. All writers who come under 
the censors’ ban—and a good many who evade it—are in pre- 
cisely the same position. There is scarcely an artist who does 
not yearn at some time to push back the boundaries of his 
freedom, to duck under the fence which the modern world has 
erected about him, to run for a few glorious hours free. But 
think what a dangerous precedent this is. If Mr. Joyce and 
Mr. Leslie can be allowed the run of forbidden ground why 
not the Average Man? Imagine Mary Smith the parlour 
maid, Mr. Fleece the draper, and Mrs. Sands the grocer’s wife, 
under such stimulus letting themselves go. I shudder to think 
of it. Atleast, I try to. Now it is, I submit, precisely for the 
limitation of the scope—call it protection if you will—of Mary 
Smith, Mr. Fleece and Mrs. Sands that the system of censor- 
ship obtains. Do not make the mistake of thinking that the 
residents of Hampstead and Kingston Hill need any such pro- 
tection, or would for one moment submit to it. Oh dear no. 
The profiteer and his lady can pursue their pleasures without 
1estraint, With a private ticket they can attend the wicked- 
est play, and by parting with a few paltry banknotes they 
can secure the “limited editions ” which more than one well- 
known press prepares for their delectation. Films like 
“Potemkin” and “ Warning Shadows” are banned entirely; 
but nobody doubts that private exhibitions of these could be 
arranged—and perhaps have been arranged—without inter- 
ference. Now to what conclusion do these facts lead us? 
That the rectitude of the lower classes is the special concern 
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of the censor? Nonsense. The rectitude of the lower and 
middle classes is one of the marvels of civilisation, a phenom- 
enon that fills me with amazement and respect. Miss Elinor 
Glyn, Mr. Henry Fielding, and Mr. Cabell are as powerless 
against it as Mr. Churchill against the principles of a Hyde 
Park agitator. No, I am driven to the belief that censorship 
is, quite simply, a class weapon, about as stupid as class 
weapons usually are. It protects the constitution, exactly as 
the Church, in the days of its autocracy, protected itself, and 
in the same indiscriminate way. It taboos and exiles Mr. 
Joyce as the law, if it dared, would taboo and exile Miss Marie 
Stopes. For the offence of such writers lies not in their par- 
ticular treatment of tabood topics, but in the very acknowledg- 
ment of their existence. It is part of the hypocrisy of civilisa- 
tion that certain subjects shall be avoided. A decade ago, a 
woman’s calves had the sanctity of a Masonic Saturday Night. 
Even the legs of a table were an affront to the modesty unless 
coyly draped. Bathing suits were as reticent as the “ British 
Weekly.” To-day we are very little wiser, we have merely 
substituted one euphemism for another. (Our newspapers still 
speak of “a certain condition.”) Such a civilisation can toler- 
ate anything but intellectual integrity. In such a civilisation 
it is inevitable that Mr. Joyce and Miss Stopes should be sub- 
versive forces. They are subversive simply as a result of 
preaching freedom and broad-mindedness: the very qualities 
which English governments have always suspected and ab- 
horred. To absorb writers like these is to adopt a philosophy, 
to adopt a new attitude towards life. When such a philosophy, 
such an attitude, becomes common, the fate is sealed of ob- 
scurantist governments and their mephitical newspapers; 
they are no more than chaff before the wind. 

But, it may be asked, are there not many books which are 
distinctly harmful, which distort our view of life, which shock 
our susceptibilities, which make for laxity of morals? Would 
not the abolition of censorship encourage the writers of such 
books to a yet greater display of their pernicious talents? 
These are fair questions. They must be faced. I agree that 
there are books which are too strong for delicate suscepti- 
bilities. There are books—“ Gargantua” and “ Ulysses” are 
obvious examples—against which it behoves us to brace our- 
selves and pit all our moral strength. But do we ever stop to 
enquire into the reason for this? Why is it that Rabelais and 
Voltaire, gigantic intellects both, seem to some of us to be 
morally reprehensible? Can it be that it is we who are prur- 
ient; they who are sane and clear and courageous’ They 
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lived in different times to ours ; times which—however peccant 
in other ways—could stomach a little candour, exuberance and 
courage. Such writers as these were in love with experience. 
They had not our modern way of picking and choosing. Their 
nets were of a wide mesh. They took life as it was, in the 
round, unquestioningly ; they criticised it, ridiculed it, painted 
it, often, in its blackest colours. But at least they were not 
afraid of it. They wrote for an audience which was simple 
and honest enough to take the bad with the good, and to find 
the stuff of human endeavour in both. They were not afraid 
of life, I say; it is we who are afraid. If certain classics are 
too strong for us, we have no one to blame but ourselves. I 
say deliberately that an ethical criticism of the Masters is 
gross impertinence and bad taste. We are cursed with deli- 
cate-mindedness. We are ashamed of our bodies. We are 
ashamed of the physical processes without which we could not 
live. Tradition has instilled a fear of outwardly identifying 
ourselves with the common impulses of our race. We have 
cultivated a specious delicacy, and with it, I think, a prurience 
unknown a few centuries ago. Only a society in which re- 
pression has been developed to the highest pitch would en- 
gender a work like “ Ulysses”; in a society of free and in- 
tuitive, as compared with an artificial, morality, its existence 
would be superfluous. As things are our classics are expur- 
gated; if not, we read them privately and discuss them only 
with our intimate friends. Speak out we cannot. So surely 
as a man writes from his heart, the hand of the censor falls 
upon him; if he speaks from his heart it is with the magis- 
trate that he will have to settle accounts. The loss to litera- 
ture brought about by this latterday state of mind is not 
difficult to assess. The novelist who ignores the sexual pro- 
clivities of his characters must inevitably sacrifice their deep- 
est truth, and fail to awaken in his readers their full sympathy 
His observation may be true as far as it goes; but it is never 
the whole truth, but only those facets of the truth which the 
social inhibitions permit. Read Thackeray after Defoe, Shaw 
after Rabelais ; it is impossible not to realise the loss in 
actuality. Moll Flanders is a woman, human, fallible, but 
alive. We may not like her; but we believe in her. She is 
one of us. Becky Sharp is no less true; but the truth is only 
partial. She is, as it were, drawn in two dimensions; Moll 
Flanders in three. Defoe had the immense advantage over 
Thackeray in having an audience to whom facts were facts, 
not bogies and spectres. He could do what no writer of to- 
day—with one or two brilliant exceptions—can ever hope to 
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do: he could speak out. Now here we have in a nutshell the 
deplorable effect which censorship—and the attitude of mind 
which makes censorship possible—is wreaking upon literature 
and the arts. For a century literature has been driven out of 
her natural pasture, has gone in dire peril of emasculation. 
Strength has been sacrificed to prettiness, truth to goodliness; 
and art—heaven pity her—has passed into the greasy guard- 
ianship of Bowdlers, Comstocks and Vigilance Committees. 


That the absence of a censorship would plunge literature 
into venery and obscenity I have too much faith in human- 
ity to believe. It is a fear worthy of antiquated spinsters and 
those rigid formalists—those Gentlemen who prefer Bonds— 
who look upon the Bolshevists as devourers of children and 
“Antic Hay” as a cess-pool. We may leave them to their 
luxurious shudders; for we are not scaremongers but seekers 
after the truth. The man who believes in such scarlet fore- 
casts is on the horns of a dilemma. If he believes that the 
world, suddenly released from censorship, would take to glutt- 
ing itself upon erotica, he must be prepared to face the charge 
of libelling his kind. If, on the other hand, he trusts human- 
ity to behave with reasonable decency, he has no need to fear 
the loosening of the bonds. In either case he is in an unen- 
viable, he is in an untenable position. Myself, I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that the bestowal of freedom would cause the 
arts to take on a new richness, strength, and width of range. 
Latitude for experiment, for progress, for the absorption of 
new material, is the very lifeblood of art; and only when such 
restrictions are withdrawn can we hope for artists to come 
into their own. 

The evil of censorship, then, is fourfold. It is a gratu- 
itous and uncalled-for limitation of the field of the artist. It 
condemns the good with the bad. It makes for pruriency in 
the reader. It sets up—whether by accident or design it is 
not for me to say—invidious class distinctions. Now let us 
consider the subject from another angle. One of the most 
dangerous tendencies of censorship—particularly a partial 
censorship—is to exalt into undue prominence the amatory 
material of books, and in fact to invest it with a fortuitous 
glamour. Allow me to improvise a little example of this. 


A gentleman—I shall call him Mr. Shakespeare Quill— 
wrote a novel. It was not a good novel. That is, it was not 
good enough to attract the attention of the discerning few. 
It was not a bad novel. That is, it was not bad enough to 
attract the attention of the undiscerning many. Consequently 
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it failed to sell. But our Mr. Quill had an inspiration. He 
posted a copy of his novel to each of the circulating libraries, 
Messrs. Day’s, Mudie’s, and Boot’s. With each copy he ap- 
pended a letter, running, “ Dear Sir, I enclose my new novel, 
‘The Way of a Weasel,’ for your inspection. If you will turn 
to page 93, you will find a paragraph eminently unfit for your 
rectory readers.” Messrs, Mudie, Day, and Boot sat up and 
took notice. Within a week they had, as if by a single im- 
pulse, swept the book from their shelves, and told the world 
all about it. Within another week the book sold fifty thousand 
copies. The Public Libraries woke from their sleep. The 
Clydeside, of course, led the way, closely followed by an illus- 
trious London library. The Clydeside, acting with silent and 
heroic dignity, flung the book into a strong room and said no 
more. Our London librarian, on the other hand, gave it as 
his opinion that the book was nauseous, particularly in the 
scene where the heroine undressed. The fifty thousand leapt 
to a hundred thousand. Incontinently the daily press joined 
in. A gossip in the “ Daily Blues ” announced that there were 
no less than three undressings, but that the novel was a frank 
and reverent portrait of the Dangerous Age. Two hundred 
thousand. Mr. James Douglas, in a powerful article, com- 
pared Mr. Quill with Flaubert, the comparison going in favour 
of Mr. Quill. Mr. Beverley Nicholls interviewed him. A 
bishop fulminated against the book from his pulpit. A judge 
raised a laugh by quoting from it in his summing-up of a 
manslaughter case. Three hundred thousand. Cheap editions 
were called for. A hack writer was paid to dramatise the 
book. The film rights were sold at a fabulous figure. Within 
six months half a million copies had been disposed of. It be- 
came the favourite fare of schoolgirls and amorous bus con- 
ductors. Mr. Quill was lionised. Society ladies cast languor- 
ous eyes at him. Editors of symposiums asked his opinion 
on the Hague Conventions and the Modern Girl. City 
Magnates sought his advice upon bulls and bears and other 
foxy transactions. He attended Ascot in a white hat and an 
opulent buttonhole. And when he died the sumptuousness of 
his personal estate burst like a comet upon the astonished 
world, and struck the hearts of his fellow authors with envy 
and greed. 

I confess I exaggerate. But such, in essentials, is a fairly 
common occurrence. Indeed, this is the invariable result of an 
unofficial ban. The Censor can quash a book. The rajahs of 
the circulating libraries can only advertise it. All unsanctified 
attempts to quarantine a book must, it is obvious, be derog- 
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atory to literature. True censorship only denies us our rights. 
Personal censorship thrusts unwelcome books upon our atten- 
tion, makes the fortunes of congenital idiots, and exalts the 
ephemeral above the permanent. But, given favourable con- 
ditions, this type of censorship can achieve results to which 
those of the true censor are as moonlight unto sunlight, as 
water into wine. Consider Comstockery, that imbecile prud- 
ery which ravaged American literature like a plague of locusts. 
The Comstocks were so pure that they saw everything else as 
impure. Their standard of judgment was that of a Baptist 
sewing meeting. Authors were to be limited to vestry topics. 
Modern literature was garbage. Classical literature was a 
pestilence to be swept away as we sweep horse-droppings 
from our streets. They confiscated books both old and new. 
There was no discrimination. A priapean or an obstetrical 
allusion convicted a book. The erotic and the austere shared 
a common fate. Mr. Dreiser and the author of some obscure 
gynzcological pamphlet were thrown into a common spit. 
The craze developed into an inquisition, into a persecution for 
persecution’s sake. Authors of wide repute were driven into 
the courts to fight for their good name, to fight for their very 
existence. Publishers were threatened and browbeaten. The 
more temerarious ones were sued. To publish the “ free” 
classics was an indictable offence. Even Shakespeare and the 
Bible could not safely be issued without a precautionary cas- 
tration. We are, it is true, a little saner in England. Fanat- 
icism is not so indigenous to our soil. An English Comstock 
would, I hope, find his way into a prison or a lunatic asylum. 
Nevertheless, Comstockery is a salutary lesson in minority 
rule. It is censorship in its harshest light. But it must be 
borne in mind that it is by public encouragement of the office 
of censorship that such a tyranny is made possible. 

In Comstockery we see the effects of a positive censor- 
ship usurping the rights of the statutory censor. We shall 
now consider the effects of what I shall call a negative cen- 
sorship. This is a repression of authorised books by an indi- 
vidual or by a public body: a usurpation of the censor’s 
authority without his legal power. An example very near 
home is that of public libraries. For some obscure reason 
librarians have taken it upon themselves to decide whether or 
not a book is fit to read, and whether their borrowers shall 
be allowed to read it. To keep certain books out of the reach 
of very young readers is one thing. Gratuitously to coddle 
the virtue of mature citizens is quite another. To this kind 
of interference librarians show a growing tendency; and it 
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cannot be too strongly deprecated. No one will deny that a 
wise discrimination is legitimate; but for heaven’s sake let it 
end there. To become hagridden with the mania for segre- 
gating books is to make our profession ridiculous in the eyes 
of intelligent men and women. Our job is to buy good books. 
Our job is to avoid bad books. But definitely it is not our job 
to deny our readers contact with the facts of life and to help 
old ladies to preserve their chastity. There are librarians 
who are afraid to put on the open shelves the works of writers 
so reputable as Petronius, Fielding and Aldous Huxley. Like 
the abominable Comstock they want purity first and literature 
after—a long way after. ‘‘ Light, more light,” cried the phil- 
osopher. “Darkness, more darkness” appears to be their 
cry. In my opinion such an attitude is a negation of the prin- 
ciples of our profession. The dispersion of enlightenment, 
the promulgation of sane ideals, surely it is to pursue these 
purposes that libraries have come into being? We cannot 
serve them by officialdom, by suspicion, by obscurantism, by 
narrowmindedness. 


I have heard it objected that to withdraw a book from the 
open shelves is not necessarily to deny readers access to it. 
This is surely a quite invalid argument. A large proportion 
of our readers are at all times shy of coming into contact with 
authority; and would rather go without a book—particularly 
an ostracised book—than ask for it. Moreover, it is reason- 
able to ask at whose instigation a book is removed from 
access. It appears that in most cases a single dissentient 
voice is sufficient. Now I suggest in all seriousness that a 
single complaint, or a dozen complaints, are insufficient evi- 
dence of a book’s offensiveness. There is one fact of 
which we must not lose sight; satisfaction is proverbially less 
loquacious than dissatisfaction. A reader who is disgusted 
by a book (especially the type of person who is easily dis- 
gusted) will say so; whereas the reader who is not disgusted 
will have no reason to make any comment at all. Thus against 
half a dozen borrowers who complain, there are probably a 
score who approve. Yet a casual objection appears to be suf- 
ficient to cause the Librarian to cast the offender into the 
limbo of his strong room. The disapprobation of an alder- 
manic interferer with four chins—and of course four 
daughters; the fluttering shivers af a British Purity League 
fanatic whose ankles are so precious that they must be 
hoarded; by such a verdict is the common man deprived of 
the books to which his own purse has contributed. 
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It must be borne in mind that the objection of a hard- 
boiled bachelor to a manual of birth control, or of a stock- 
broker to a White Slave Traffic report, is no more important, 
is no more valid, than the objection of a confirmed Marxian 
to the works of, say, Mr. Hartley Withers. Each represents 
an attempt to suppress a book which offends certain convic- 
tions; and any distinction between the two cases is a purely 
arbitrary one. Furthermore, the fact of a book offending even 
a large number of readers is not necessarily a justification for 
blackballing it. Most things are offensive to somebody. The 
plays of Mr. Barrie exasperate me intensely, and if I were the 
censor I should no doubt be inclined to forbid their distribu- 
tion. But I hope I should resist the temptation. The very 
pictures upon my walls probably shock my friends; but they 
have so far borne them with fortitude. Again, my neighbour's 
cat is an abomination, particularly at night; any book that 
broke the peace as she does would be publicly burned. My 
point is that without mutual tolerance society could not hold 
together; and such a tolerance is as necessary in judging 
books as in anything else. ‘To insist upon a book of debatable 
propriety being allowed to circulate is not at all despotic, for 
the man who objects to it need not read it (though he probably 
will). But to threaten free access to a book is despotism most 
flagrant. 


Moreover, many librarians, it seems, do not even wait 
for complaints, but protect themselves in advance by with- 
drawing anything which they think likely to provoke adverse 
criticism on the grounds of morality. Such librarians develop 
an almost uncanny instinct for spotting innuendoes that less 
gifted searchers would overlook. For tracking out oblique 
allusions and significant undercurrents, they have an exquisite 
and phenomenal skill that is worthy of a better use. 


Dare we confess that, because we are custodians of books, 
we regard the morals of ‘the average man and woman as in- 
ferior to our own? If so, what condescension, what effront- 
ery! Or do we, on the contrary, credit others with the im- 
peccable rectitude which we attribute to ourselves? Whichever 
attitude we adopt, it is no excuse for setting ourselves up as 
arbiters of public virtue. The simple fact is that, having 
emerged at last from a period of neglect and misunderstand- 
ing, we are in danger of becoming consumed with the idea of 
our own importance. We are waistcoat pocket Napoleons, 
we look down upon the Common Man from the dizzy altitude 
of our greatness. So gluttonous of responsibilities are we, 
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that we take a delight in shouldering those which do not 
appertain to us. Not content with directing the taste of our 
reader, we must also give our attention to his moral well- 
being. We envelop him—whether he will or no—with our 
gratuitous guardianship, our spiritual thermogene. Like the 
angel in the oleographs of our childhood, we guide him with 
adoring care from the precipice or the primrose path. The 
fact that he has, perhaps, a taste for precipices and primroses 
we wave aside as irrelevant. In other words, we treat our 
readers with something of the pious tyranny of a loving 
mother towards her children. We are ourselves so godly, or 
so ungodly, that it never occurs to us to trust him, to leave 
his personal decency in the best possible hands—his own. 


Another point. The librarian who exercises this function 
must realise that he is actually helping to make “ dangerous ” 
books more dangerous. It is proverbial that everything sub- 
versive thrives upon repression, often attracting, by its very 
unpopularity, a body of distinguished support. Mr. Mencken, 
with his championship of the rights of birth control associa- 
tions—with which he has normally no sympathy—is only one 
example out of many. The obvious way to combat an un- 
desirable influence is to leave it alone to perish of its own 
obscurity and inanition. Politics demonstrate this. Com- 
munists, I am told, welcome persecution—of their leaders, of 
course, not of themselves—with open arms. Other violent 
movements which happen to be treated with indifference— 
English Fascism is one, Seventh Day Adventism another— 
are extinct from their birth; they have no more influence 
upon the world than the Dodo. 


Unofficial censorship occasionally takes other and more 
violent forms—even to offending against the law—but these 
I need not consider very fully. An instance that will occur to 
everyone is the defacement of the Hudson Memorial: a piece 
of wanton fatuity. I mention it not to draw any comparison 
with legal censorship, but only to indicate the sort of treat- 
ment to which the arts are liable in a country which polices 
the arts as it polices a football crowd. Certain measures 
adopted by the post office—though in this case there is of 
course no illegality—might also be mentioned. Mr. Arnold 
Bennett has told us of a confiscation by the postal authorities 
of a batch of etchings by an artist of continental repute. For 
this vandalism no explanation was offered; and, what is 
equally to the point, no compensation. The authorities politely 
notified the owner of their action; and there the matter would 
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have rested had not the owner sought redress in the law 
courts. The post office refuses, on what it calls principle, to 
transmit any literature or prints of questionable character. 
Exactly what is included under this term is not very clear. 
But it would appear that most classic authors might be so re- 
garded; and I imagine all representations of the nude are 
suspect; a fact which makes possible all kinds of anomalies. 
One can well conceive, for example, the authorities laying 
their ban upon the prospectuses of the Navarre Society, the 
Fanfrolico Press, and other reputable firms. The same thing 
applies to correspondence; it is strange to reflect that a man 
who writes spontaneously to his wife, or who quotes an anec- 
dote from “Lars Porsena,” might easily find his letter des- 
troyed and his reputation imperilled. 


So far I have argued against censorship chiefly as it 
applies to books. But in this connection a word upon the 
other arts will be apposite. The plastic arts are by their very 
nature less amenable to censorship than literature. Of paint- 
ing and sculpture the nude is the natural and traditional 
material. Even the most fastidious censor could not object 
to this; for undressed figures as represented by the artist are 
never real men and women—one could not imagine meeting 
Titian’s “Aphrodite” at Teddington Lock; they are never more 
than legendary figures, polite conventions; not John Smith 
and Agnes Brown, but Daphnis and Chloe. Motion pictures, 
on the other hand, are very closely censored. Nudity is 
utterly forbidden; and if Miss Flossie Fair cast aside the 
string of pearls which she keeps as her last line of defence, a 
shindy would be sure to result. Films, according to current 
standards, are necessarily more inflammable than books and 
pictures. For the influence of language fluctuates according 
to the approach of the reader and his sensitiveness to its sec- 
cndary implications; and paintings, owing to their immobility 
and the tradition to which I have referred, can have practically 
no voluptous effects. That official taboo upon films is a 
comparatively infrequent thing, is due to the fact that the dis- 
tributing associations shelter their reputations, and incident- 
ally their dividends, by a preliminary censorship of their own. 
Hollywood, with her years of experiment and her subtlety in 
disguising her tasty dishes, invokes the ban but seldom; but 
in Berlin the U.F.A. Company, being less experienced, and still 
simple-minded enough to believe that the integrity of art is 
its own passport, has had the misfortune to find several of its 
most distinguished productions prohibited—at least in such 
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countries as England and the United States. Another kind 
of censorship is that exercised by bodies like the Film Society, 
upon whose injunction several films have been withdrawn as 
being technically too subtle or too advanced for the general 
public—upon this I shall not linger, except to say that it is 
well meant but none the less to be deplored. 


The only one of the arts in which freedom of expression 
is allowed is music; I presume because music is usually re- 
garded as abstract, like Euclid. The musician can be as sen- 
sual as Stravinsky, as lickerish as Wagner, as anarchic as 
Bartok; he goes unchecked. He goes unchecked because the 
censor knows perfectly well that to the man in the street 
music is as unintelligible as Pythagoras. How many society 
ladies have left their husbands after hearing Stravinsky’s 
Le Sacre du Printemps I do not know; but what I do know is 
that when my next door neighbour hears the siren call, and 
throws his spanner away at the Casino door, the Lord Cham- 
berlain will awaken to his responsibilities. 


Why do we tolerate censorship? The question is to me 
one of the riddles of the age. That censorship has ever bene- 
fitted mankind it would be difficult to prove. Repression can- 
not but make for secrecy, for furtive enquiry, for distrust of 
our ancient impulses. Closed within our beings are spiritual 
and material desires; for are we not at once god and man? 
Without a proper balance and control of such desires we can- 
not live full and fruitful lives. Without open contact with our 
tellow men we are pariahs, we are strangers to one another. 
We dream of a community of mankind, a community of one- 
ness, a community of mutual understanding. Some day when 
we learn complete candour shall this be brought about. To 
speak candidly it is first necessary to think candidly; only 
when we know ourselves can we hope to reveal ourselves as 
we are. This we are unable to do; we have been taught that 
life is distorted and unclean, and—unavoidable corollary—that 
we ourselves are distorted and unclean. We look askance at 
art because we know it to be mankind’s one outlook, the 
pasture of his spiritual freedom. A clean and beautiful thing 
by George Moore we are unable to understand; we can only 
resent his freedom and suppress it. It is not the censor’s 
fault if the liberty of art is endangered. It is not the artist’s 
fault. The fault is yours and mine. When we come to know 
ourselves and to trust ourselves, a thousand censors cannot 
withhold from us the things we want. Against the demand 
of the people the censor is impotent; the government itself is 
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impotent. The powers that be could prohibit the sale of 
Shakespeare’s sonnets and the Bible—“ immoral” books both; 
he could not destroy them nor prevent them from delivering 
their message to mankind. Rabelais has been suppressed. 
Swinburne has been suppressed. Ibsen, Shaw, Strindberg, 
Wilde, and Whitman; all have been at one time suppressed. 
And all remain unscathed and unchallenged. And as the cen- 
turies pass man grows a little wiser; the scapegrace of yester- 
day becomes the idol of to-day. It is not in man’s nature to 
let art die. His ethics are fluctuant; they are fashions; they 
come, they change, they are cast aside. But art is unchang- 
ing; it has no morals; it is greater than morals, greater than 
the governments and the churches who make them. In_the 
long run it is the artist who is the moralist; Praxiteles, 
Turner, Shakespeare, Beethoven, these are influences upon 
our lives. So I like to think of censorship as no more than a 
makeshift, the weapon which we snatch up to fight our losing 
battle. When man comes to see the artist as the seer and 
prophet; when he takes to his own life the liberty of thought 
and action which the creators from time immemorial have 
handed down to him, he will need no censor. He will need no 
salvation from bad books; and the good he will accept as his 
natural heritage, inalienably his privilege and his right. 


THE DIVISIONS. 


South WeEstERN DIVISION. 


The third meeting of this newly-formed division was held at South- 
ampton, on 26th April, 1 

Nearly 40 members and friends met at 2 p.m., and proceeded to the 
docks, where the Cunard ship “Aquitania” (46,000 tons), was boarded 
and explored. During the period between leaving the docks and tea- 
time, the party walked to the “Tudor House” Museum, where the de- 
lightful weather which favoured the occasion, made the garden more 
attractive than the antiquarian exhibits in the museum. 

At 5 p.m., tea was enjoyed at the “Cadena” Cafe, kindly supplied 
by Mr. Davis, the Librarian of Southampton. 

The business of the day was enacted at the Central Library (Mr. 
Bryant, Bournemouth, in the Chair). 

It was decided to pay 50 per cent. of the expenses of four members 
(one each to come from Bournemouth, Portsmouth, Southampton, and 
Winchester) to represent the Division at the Annual Meeting at Birm- 
ingham, in June. 

Mr. Hutt, the Librarian of Portsmouth, read a paper on “ Portsmouth’s 
Charters,” which he illustrated with many facsimiles of various charters 
and seals. 

Hector Mourant, Hon. Secretary. 
Southampton. 5 ta 
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SHORT NOTICES. 
Reports, Catalogues, Bulletins, &c. 
Central Library for Students: 12th Annual Report, 1927-8. 


As may be expected, the recommendations of the Government Re- 
port figure largely in these pages. Disappointment was felt by all 
librarians when it was ascertained that the interim grant would not be 
received this year at all events. Nevertheless, the Executive Committee 
have placed on record in this report a year’s work which is not only 
unique, but which shows a growth and development which is truly 
amazing, when one considers the present comparatively slender resources 
of the Central Library. The stock now numbers 37,561, and the total 
issues were 52,711. Although the Central Library is doing great work, it 
is felt by all, and not least we believe by the Librarian and his Council, 
that the actual accomplishment is but a shadow of that which would be 
possible given a secure income and an adequate staff. 


City of Auckland, N.Z. 49th Annual Report. 


Cheltenham : Report. 


The acceptance by the Cheltenham Council of a book grant from 
the Carnegie U.K. Trust has made it possible for the librarian to con- 
template the sectional revision of his stock. 


Coventry Public Libraries: Readers’ Bulletin, May-June. 


An excellent feature of this bulletin is the series of extracts from 
books of the month. There is also a list of famous books of travel. The 
list of recent additions is a model of its kind, both from a book selection 
point of view and from a cataloguing point of view. It includes, we note 
with joy, Rachel Annand Taylor’s “inspired book” on Leonardo da 
—— _— Press, 31/6), which should be in every library able 
to afford it. 


Halifax Readers’ Guide: April. 


Hornsey Public Libraries: Quarterly Review, April, 1928. 


We notice that Humbert Wolfe’s “Others Abide” is here classed 
at N 150 (Brown); should not it be at N 102 Q3—Greek Anthology? 
This bulletin is comparatively a newcomer, but we imagine it has come 
to stay. 


Ipswich Library Journal. April. 


Stoke Branch has been extended and greater library facilities are 
now provided for the residents of this quarter of the Borough. Includes 
a note on Mrs. Oliphant by Miss A. C. Dowdy, of the libraries staff. 


Leeds Commercial and Technical Library Bulletin. 


Sheffield Public Libraries. Recent Additions List, No. 7. 


Contains among other good books, R. A. Taylor’s “Leonardo da 
Vinci” and Wellesz’ “ Schénberg.” Would not J. A. Benn’s “ Columbus 
—undergraduate” be happier at 378.73 than at Biography? 
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Middlesbrough: Annual Report. 
Stock 57,545; Readers: 25,102; Annual issue 435,641. 


Rotherham: Annual Report. 
Toronto: 44th Annual Report, 1927. 


A document of sixty pages, containing reports of departmental 
librarians, statistics, and a general report by Dr. Locke, the Chief 
Librarian. “We have been digging ourselves in,” he writes, and here 
is recorded the concrete result; the cultural result is mainly abstract 
and cannot be put down in black and white; culture is shy and eludes 
even a full report like this one, and perhaps that is why it has been so 
hard to convince the world of the value of libraries. Yet, librarians at 
least know what lurks behind the figures in an annual report, and be- 
cause of this they will see in Toronto Public Library one of the greatest 
of its kind. 


West Hartlepool. A List of recent books. Specially compiled 
for the use of young students, by Major J. A. Louis 
Downey. 


An excellent handbook which might serve as a model for a similar 
list to be issued centrally. The historical novels grouped chronologically 
should be of use to teachers as well as to students. 


A. L. A. Bulletin. April. 


We notice that the A.L.A. have reprinted three of the best articles 
on library planning which appeared in the December, 1927, issue of the 
Architectural Forum, together with the pictures and plans. ‘Those unable 
to obtain a copy of the magazine will be glad to know of this reprint, 
which covers 40 pages, and is priced at 90 cents. Students would be well 
advised to buy a copy. 


Brooklyn. Bulletin, April. 


Boston. Bulletin, March. 


This bulletin, entitled “ More Books,” easily holds pride of place 
among any we have seen, either from this country or America. The 
March number contains an article on some medizval MSS. in the 
library, together with a list and some facsimiles, which should interest 
Mr. K. G. Hunt. Herein also is the most lucid criticism we have seen 
im any journal of Mr. Wyndham Lewis’s “Time and Western Man”—a 
most difficult book to review at all, let alone in the space at the writer’s 
disposal in “ More Books.” One is left, says the writer, with an un- 
comfortable feeling that Mr. Lewis is not quite familiar, perhaps, with 
Einstein’s theory, and then very neatly he goes on to recommend a good 
book on Relativity. 


Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. Monthly Bulletin, April. 
Libraries: May, 1928. 


Contents—World vistas in foreign fiction; A Bibliography of in- 
ventions; Hugh Walpole and American letters; Essentials in library 
instruction. 

In many ways the most entertaining of the library journals from 
across the Atlantic. 
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Adult Education and the Library, February, 1928. 


The Next Step in Library Administration, by Carl B. Roden. 


“It is the mission of the librarian . . . to bring together the right 
book and the right reader—at any cost!” 


The Library Journal: April and May. 


Contents—Encouraging non-fiction reading; notes on metal stacks; 
co-operative cataloguing in Canada; the Vatican library, etc. 


F. S. S. 


OUR LIBRARY. 


The Sources of English Literature : a guide for students. By 
Arundell Esdaile, M.A. (Cambridge University Press: 
pp. 131, 8vo., cloth. 6/- net). 


Until quite recently the student of practical bibliography could turn 
to little first-rate writing on the subject, for the simple reason that first- 
rate books on books about books were hard to find. Mr. Esdaile has fol- 
lowed Dr. McKerrow’s fine book (recently reviewed in these pages) with 
a printing in book form of his “ Sandars Lectures” at Cambridge in 1926. 
Every student of the School of Librarianship is already indebted to the 
author for his lectures on bibliography, and every librarian and assistant 
will be glad to possess a copy of this book. Mr. Esdaile shares with 
Mr. Jast and a few others (a very few, alas) the distinction of being able 
to write about librarianship without becoming dull or pedantic, and we 
can assure our readers that they will find this little book delightful to 
read for its manner as well as its matter. 


“The object of this book is to help the student . . . to find his way 
through the vast accumulations of bibliographical sources which confront 
him: to acquaint him with the standard catalogues and lists of books 
to which he will have need to refer.” To achieve this purpose Mr. 
Esdaile treats of the need of bibliography, of manuscripts, of general 
bibliographies, of trade lists, of lists of the works of members of religious 
bodies, of bibliographies of single authors, of anonyma and pseudonyma, 
and of book sale indexes. The most important chapters are those deal- 
ing with the lists of the products of various localities, and with lists of 
works in particular literary forms. 

Mr. Esdaile has skimmed lightly over the ground, it must be ad- 
mitted, but such indeed was his intention; wherever he settles in his 
flight, however, the reader’s pleasure in his company is tempered with 
regret that his stay must necessarily be so short. This obviously means 
that Mr. Esdaile must write another and bigger book, more particular 
in scope and more detailed in treatment. rss 


To the Assistant who covets a place in the sun: 


“Pour s’ établir dans le monde, on fait tout ce que l’on 
peut pour y paraitre établi."—La Rochefoucald. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor, Tue Liprary ASSISTANT. 


Dear Sir,—Mr. C. R. Sanderson, in his admirable letter in your last 
issue, speaks of the “largely meaningless” initials of F.L.A. and M.L.A. 
I think that perhaps he refers only to the designation and not to the 
degree, if so he unwittingly voices a doubt which troubles many “ climb- 
ing assistants.” 

What is the real value of these degrees or of the six provisional 
certificates which partly comprise them? We see plainly by the list of 
appointments in this journal that they are of no real help—and often, 
presumably, a hindrance—to those who seek to obtain different posi- 
tions. When we study a few of the recent papers and see that in a 
Literary History examination the examiners ask for the correct names 
of authors using the pseudonyms of “Sapper” and “ Taffrail” we are 
not incredibly surprised at this. 

Are the examinations of the University of London School of Librar- 
ianship more adequate? Does that Diploma “carry more weight?” 

Are we buying nothing with our precious leisure except eyestrain and 
rounded shoulders? 

We realise that this is an unpardonable attitude. We should, with- 
out doubt, have nobler thoughts. It should be enough to feel competent 
that we know our jobs without requiring six pieces of paper which will 
sufficiently illustrate our endeavours. Nevertheless, there are many of 
us who will be glad of that rope ladder (new rope, please) of Chartered 
Librarianship which Mr. Sanderson so aptly describes. — 


Yours faithfully, Connie Dowpy. 
Ipswich Public Libraries. 


The Editor, Liprary ASSISTANT. 


S1r,—Mr. Sanderson, in his letter printed in your May issue, states 
“Mr. Savage . . . and several other correspondents condemn Amalga- 
mation out of hand as meaning lost autonomy, and advocate Federation.” 
The italics are mine. 

I did not condemn amalgamation. I wrote: “I am convinced that 
an amalgamation of societies is not feasible now . . . ” Again, “ This 
federation would lead in time to a natural amalgamation which does not 
seem possible now. First federate; and I think all else will follow.” 
Clearly, I expect and hope that amalgamation will follow federation. 

So the terms Chartered Library Association and Chartered Librarian 
(italicised and capitalised) are to “count enormously” in our status. 
Why? How? Mr. Sanderson does not offer any argument, but makes 
a flat assertion. As I write I see before me the Incorporated Account- 
ant greeting the Chartered Accountant with a loving embrace, and the 
attractive sign plates of the Incorporated Plumber, the Chartered 
Masseur, and the Incorporated Chiropodist. It is a pity that Dickens 
lived before the days of Chartered Librarianship and Incorporated 
Chiropody; what professions for his comic characters! 

You, sir, began this discussion with an article on the wide and im- 
portant subject of union, and the effect of union upon the library move- 
ment; now that it has become a question of how librarians may benefit 
themselves, and what they shall call themselves, it may well cease. 


Yours faithfully, Ernest A. Savace. 
















Swe See 
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{Mr. Sanderson writes] : 


May I trespass on your courtesy in order to make three impersonal 
comments ? 


First, if anyone expresses himself as convinced that an amalgamation 
of societies is not feasible now, there would seem to be no great injustice 
if this is paraphrased as condemning the proposal. In any event, the 
question of terminology is not important here; what is important is our 
urgent need for a unity which can be expressed i in terms of the present, 
not in terms of a future so indefinite that it may extend into the here- 
after. Why should we go on perpetuating our mistakes? 


Secondly, amongst other things we are searching for a term which 
will be an asset to librarianship and which will effectively distinguish the 
real from the pseudo librarian. There is a common dislike of Registered 
Librarian, Certified Librarian, Certificated Librarian. Apart from ob- 
jections to the particular terms, and apart from the fact that few people 
could justly claim the last two mentioned, the question obviously arises 
“Registered or certified by whom?” and we are back again at the place 
from which we started. 


Relatively few bodies can secure a Royal Charter, and bigger and 
more influential organisations than ours have seen the advantage of a 
practical use of their Charter. The terms Chartered Accountant, Char- 
tered Civil Engineer, etc., give a mark which is significant to the outside 
world without any further explanation. These bodies, on their way to 
consolidation, have passed through the phase in which librarianship 
seems to have stuck, and there is nothing peculiar in a suggestion that 
we might profit by their experience. If a better term is forthcoming, I 
am ready to doff my hat at once, but mental gymnastics concerning 
plumbers, masseurs, and chiropodists lead us nowhere. 


Thirdly, we may perhaps conceive a logical distinction between the 
notion of the advancement of the library movement and the notion of 
the advancement of the trade or profession of librarianship. But in 
actual practice any advancement in the status of librarianship must in- 
evitably advance the library movement. The Library Association, accord- 
ing to its Charter, aims at both things. One of its objects is “ to promote 
whatever may tend to the improvement of the position and the qualifica- 
tion of librarians,” yet many of us have felt the justice of the not un- 
common complaint that our professional organisation does not concern 
itself sufficiently with the material good of its members. Is anyone pre- 
pared to argue that we have reached a point where this is unimportant? 


Yours faithfully, C. R. SANDERSON. 
National Liberal Club Library, S.W.1. 


The Editor, Tue Liprary ASSISTANT. 


Dear Sir,—We are desirous of completing a set of the parts of vol- 
ume 170 of the “Illustrated London News.” May we trespass on your 
space and ask that if any of your readers have issues of the “ Illustrated 
London News” for January 1, 8, 15 and 22, of 1927, to spare, they will 
communicate with the undersigned. —Yours, etc. 

JoHN Warner. 
Central Library, Newport. Mon. 
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APPOINTMENTS. 


PuMMELL, Maurice J., Grade “A” Assistant at the Fulham Libraries, to 
be Grade “B” Assistant. Two L.A. Certificates. Salary £100—10— 
140, plus Bonus. Commencing salary £138 2s. 


NEW MEMBERS. 
Arthur Hewitt (Middle Temple Library), Edward James Hubert 
Hobbs (Tunbridge Wells). 
Eastern Counties: F. Ellis (Ipswich). 
Midland Division: Associate: C. E. Brown (Birmingham). 


Yorkshire Division: Associates: G. R. Mickelwright (Chesterfield), Miss 
A. M. Todd, Miss A. Duce, Miss J. G. Brown (Bradford). 
Members: F. E. Cronshan, F. M. Gardner, Miss D. G. Drury, §. 
Atkin (Sheffield), Miss M. Green, Miss K. Jones, Miss H. Wright, 
Miss H. M. Padgett (Leeds), Miss A. Marshall (Bradford). 





POEMS FROM A PRIVATE ANTHOLOGY. 
(1.) 


Sir WaLrTrER RALEIGH To His Son. 


Three things there be that prosper all apace, 
And flourish while they are asunder far; 
But on a day, they meet all in a place, 
And when they meet, they one another mar. 
And they be these; the Wood, the Weed, the Wag; 
The Wood is that which makes the gallows tree; 
The Weed is that which strings the hangman’s bag; 
The Wag, my pretty knave, betokens thee. 
Now mark, dear boy—while these assemble not, 
Green springs the tree, hemp grows, the wag is wild; 
But when they meet, it makes the timber rot, 
It frets the halter, and it chokes the child. 


GOD BLESS THE CHILD ! 











SSUING TRAYS for SALE. 2% dozen (16 oak). 
Inside measurements: 15 by 2? by 2 inches deep. 
Price 36/- per dozen.— Apply Librarian, Public 





Library, Eastbourne. 
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